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American-born seamen had rapidly increased. It
was about eighty per cent in my squadron.

In his war proclamation, April 23, 1898, the
Spanish captain-general had declared that the North
American people were "constituted of all the social
excrescences/5 He spoke of us as a " squadron
manned by foreigners possessing neither instruction
nor discipline/' which was "unacquainted with the
rights of property" and had come "to kidnap those
persons whom they consider useful to man their
ships or to be exploited in agricultural or indus-
trial labor. . . . Vain designs! Ridiculous boastings!
. . . They shall not profane the tombs of your
fathers, they shall not gratify their lustful passions
at the cost of your wives' and daughters' honor, or
appropriate the property your industry has accumu-
lated as a provision for your old age."

The author of this proclamation, I was told, was
not the captain-general himself, but the Archbishop
of Manila, who as head of the church in the Philip-
pines was ex officio a member of the general council
of the colony. Some months later I had the pleasure
of entertaining him on board the Olympia. In his
honor I had the ship's company paraded. As he
saw the fine young fellows march past his surprise
at their appearance was manifest.

"Admiral, you must be very proud to command
such a body of men," he said finally.

"Yes, I am," I declared;  "and I have just thereigner. With the
